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British Life and Literature in the Film 
(I) 
By Roger Manvell 


The new art of the film, an art which derives its main strength as a 
medium of expression from observing plot and character develop 
visually in action, is so much in the public demand for the purposes of 
entertainment that it has scarcely yet found deep roots as a creative 
medium in its own right. The short, simple films of fifty years ago 
were like our contemporary comic strips, and it scarcely seemed 
possible to the cultured people of the time that the medium of Lumiere, 
Meéliés, Hepworth and Paul would weil within a lifetime become the 
medium of Griffith, Eisenstein, Renoir, Reed and the other distin- 
guished film-makers of our own period. 
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The film is completing its adolescence, and, like fiction, has mostly 
to satisfy commercial taste. Like fiction, the greater part of its output 


is ephemeral entertainment calculated to attract the casual market of 


people who want to spend a pleasant evening alone or in company and 
who do not want to find themselves challenged from the printed page 
or the screen with the disturbing observations of a Voltaire, a Swift 
or a Sartre. They want the warmth of obvious sentiment, the easy 
laughter of light comedy (which they do not often get these days) and 
the tension of melodrama in which the darker side of human relation- 
ships is exposed in such a way as to make them feel instinctively that 
their own lives are calm and desirable in comparison. 

The costs of studio-made films are so high, even in countries with 
the smaller industries and lower production budgets, that the cinema 
has not yet discovered a sure means of meeting the demand of those 
minorities whose educational background makes their demand for 
entertainment the same thing as a demand for the work of the artist in 
the stricter sense of the word. The expense of book publication is 
still sufficiently low for an élite public of a few thousands to balance th 
costs of producing an advanced work of modern literature. The liitle 
theatre movement allows for the production of plays with only a 
minority appeal. Most films, however, to be produced at all, cost so 
much that they must count their public in millions, and although this 
by no means precludes the production of fine and even distinguished 
films, it implies always that films will seldom be produced which will 
not be readily understood by the greater public. 

The film, I have said, still has to discover its real roots of expression. 
It is true that a small number of distinguished artists, among them 
D. W. Griffith, Jean Renoir, Alfred Hitchcock, John Ford, Carol Reed 
and some others have developed the art of the purely fictional film 
along individua! lines which show something of what can be achieved 
by its means, but the fact remains that most films in the quick turn- 
over of new subjects demanded by the film-exhibition market derive 
their characters and plots from novels and plays which are already well 
established in the public favour. Some of these are classics or near 
classics; the British film in its recent productions and in productions 


to come has made or is making films based on the plays and novels of 


Shakespeare, Dickens, Shaw, Tolstoy, Pushkin, Hardy and H. G. 
Wells. Other films are based on the works of well-known modern 
writers, such as Noel Coward, Compton Mackenzie, Somerset 
Maugham, Aldous Huxley, J. B. Priestley, Graham Greene and Nigel 
Balchin, or on the works of writers of the immediate past such as 
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ly | Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, Robert Louis 
ut Stevenson, Mary Webb, George Moore and Oscar Wilde. 


of I, for one, would prefer the film to develop its own original work. 
id In the final analysis men like the late Sergei Eisenstein, Robert 
ze Tlaherty and Harry Watt, who make, or have made, in their various 
ft ways films which owe no debt to literature, but spring direct from the 
sy motion picture camera’s creative relationship to the observation of life, 
id are the true artists of the cinema. It must, however, be recognised 
n- that relative good can come both to literature itself and to the film 


at ? when suitable novels and plays are adapted with integrity for the 
screen. Broadly speaking, the novel offers a closer approximation to 


th the film structurally and aesthetically than the drama, though the plays 
12 of Shakespeare share with the film great mobility of place and action. 
se | Before surveying in this essay those British films which can most 
or profitably be studied by students of British life and literature, the 
in) main principles involved in adapting works of literature and drama 
is for the screen should be mentioned, especially as these principles are 
1 too often overlooked by people whose main interest is literary and who 
le have not yet recognised adequately the very different aesthetic principles 
a | which underlie the proper development and appreciation of the film. 
sO | Che film as a medium has been defined as the art of the attentive 
lis observer. Its principles are all based on holding and developing the 
od viewer’s interest by a carefully timed series of pictures which reveal 
ill the progressive development of the story with ali the artistic emphasis 


possible to a medium which offers the advantages of a constantly 
variable distance from the subject and of an equally varied pictorial 


mn composition, to say nothing of the advantages of the selective use of 
ed sound. 

im Literature is the art of expression through words. The film, 
ed | although greatly enriched by its dialogue and sound accompaniment, 
n- remains one of the essentially visual arts. The problem therefore 
ve which faces those responsible for adapting novels and plays to the 
ell screen is one of almost complete technical transmutation. It is quite 
ar | true that many film-makers do not carry out this transmutation 
ns } thoroughly, with the result that they make what might be called 
of ‘literary’ films, films, that is, which still depend for their main effect 
a. on the literary value of what is said rather than on the visual value of 
rm what is observed. 

et [his goes to the root of the problem of adapting for the screen the 
el work of supremely literary authors such as Shakespeare, Shaw and 
as | Dickens. Shakespeare’s Henry V and Hamlet, Dickens’ Great 
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Expectations, Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby and Shaw’s Pygmalio 
Major Barbara and Caesar and Cleopatra have all in recent years, and 
with varying degrees of success, been translated into films. 

I have already observed that Shakespeare offers certain advantages 
to the film-maker because it happens that his crowded stage and 
constant mobility of scene belong more naturally to the screen than to 
the modern ‘ picture’ stage. There the advantage ends. Shake- 
speare’s dramatic rhetoric and the closely-packed poetry of his finest 
writing were designed to be spoken by actors declaiming at an effective 
distance from their audience. Shakespeare’s words are seldom in the 
right dimension (except in the quieter moments of soliloquy) for the 
near observation afforded by the enlarged and emphatic images proper 
to the film. 

Attention in the theatre is mainly aural, the joy of listening to 
speech : attention in the cinema is mainly visual, the joy of watching 
the relationships of moving pictures as they present their story. That, 
of course, is the strictly purist position. There is no question that 
Olivier’s Henry V and Hamlet are impressive attempts at marrying two 
disparate forms of art. ‘There is no question that the verse is beauti- 
fully spoken by a fine cast of players, or that the characterisation is 
often brilliant (though Olivier himself is, I believe, too far distant by 
temperament from Shakespeare’s conception of Hamlet), or that the 
‘atmosphere ’ of the plays is finely created in the visuals. But the 
very pictorial emphasis of the cinema forces the audience to observe 
where they should listen, and so makes the highly introspective poetry 
of Hamlet well nigh impossible to receive unless one is already very 
familiar with it, or unless one deliberately closes one’s eyes so that 
the ears can take over the primary function of enjoyment. Again, 


en 


Henry V was an easier play to film because it lacks any of the finer | 


poetry of Hamlet ; it is essentially a play of action and situation rather 
than of introspective characterisation. Nevertheless, the student of 
English poetry can be assured that the speaking of the lines of 
Shakespeare in these films is in the best tradition of the contemporary 


British stage, restrained, thoughtful, the words given their due stress | 
and significance, the emotion felt and conveyed with the closest art of | 


the modern style of realistic acting. 

Both Shaw and Dickens are exuberantly verbal writers. ‘The 
characters of Dickens’ novels are all part of the character of Dickens 
himself : they seldom exist in their own right as separate psychological 
beings, like, for example, the characters in Flaubert’s Madane Bovary. 


Whilst, therefore, it is possible to enjoy Dickens’ creatures when he is | 
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present to act as their literary compére, filling them with his own peculiar 
vitality as a writer, it is extremely difficult to separate them from their 
author sufficiently for an actor to re-create them as a psychological 
whole. This is the main problem which faces the film-makers and 
their actors. When David Lean and his collaborators filmed first 
Great Expectatiins (the most compact, structurally speaking, of 
Dickens’ brilliantly garrulous works) and later Oliver Twist, they had 
not only to reduce the great mass of Dickens’ writing (hour upon hour 
of reading-matter) to the structural discipline of the two-hours’ duration 
of a film, they had also to keep in their characterisation as near as 
maybe to the general conception of what his many characters have now 
become in the popular imagination of Britain. Some actors, notably 
Bernard Miles as Joe Gargery in Great Expectations and Alec Guinness 
as Fagin in Oliver Twist, seem naturally to belong to Dickens: some 
others fell short of what in the end is an impossible task, namely, to 
give body to an over-familiar figure in literary caricature. Also, 
though Dickens’ dialogue at its most idiomatic is very suitable for the 
screen, when it becomes affected and sentimental its faults seem 


exaggerated in the mouth of an actor observed close to at the moment 
of speech. 


Shaw as a dramatist is essentially a rhetorician: the wit of his 
characters’ dialogue is as much due to his amazing facility in the use 
of words as to his observation of human foibles and the anomalies of 
Victorian and Edwardian social conventions. Of the work of all 
dramatists except the Greek tragedians it would seem that Shaw’s 
kind of drama was the least suitable for the film: his most notable 
plays are normally conversation pieces relieved only by the barest 
action in order to give his characters the chance to change their places 
on the stage or leave it to the conversation of others. Of the main 
plays so far filmed Pygmalion has been the most successful simply 
because it contains the maximum ‘amount of action, and this enabled 
the film to move whilst making use of Shaw’s sharp and pungent 
dialogue, which is rarely exactly idiomatic in the style best suited to 
the screen when it is representing life in a realistic manner: most of 
Shaw’s characters seem to be trained rhetoricians. Major Barbara 
became a talking picture and little more, tied by the mesmeric spate 
of words, while Caesar and Cleopatra, one of the most light and charm- 
ing of Shaw’s fantasies on historical themes, was weighed down with 
excessive spectacle and what is called in film terms ‘ production 
value.’ This gay little piece could not survive a treatment which was 
developed on the scale of an epic, even though Shaw personally 
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collaborated in the work and even wrote some additional dialogue. . 
Again, however, one must commend for those studying English the | !¢@! 
manner of speech: the dialogue of Shaw is finely spoken by actors | be 
such as the late Leslie Howard in Pygmalion, Claude Rains and Vivien , thi 
Leigh in Caesar and Cleopatra and Robert Morley as Undershaft in ] 


Major Barbara. wo 
the 

In the concluding section of this essay I will discuss the works of na 
writers such as H. G. Wells, George Moore, Somerset Maugham, nn 
Priestley, Coward, Galsworthy, Graham Greene and Nigel Balchin | .. 
as they have been presented in films, some indifferently, some well. 4:5 
There is also the question of the influence of films upon the work of | _.. 
some of these writers which is worth consideration, and the plans of | |, 
British production companies to use the work of further important | ),, 
writers such as Thomas Hardy, Mary Webb, Aldous Huxley and) . 
D. H. Lawrence as the basis for new films. One point seems certain, | |. 
there will exist for a long time to come a very close link between co 
British literature and film-making, and it is of the greatest importance m 
that the integrity of neither form of art suffers as a result of the excessive pu 
influence of the other. $0 
(To be continued) (3 
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Vocabulary Selection for Speech and 
Writing (III) lin 


in 

sy M. P. West th 

t Er 

THE HEAVY WORDS AND THEIR IDIOMS in 


The Heavy Words are words which have a great many different 
meanings not always closely related. Among these words are the 
Frame-work words, verbs such as Do, Make, Put, Set ; all the pre- 
positions ; and the very common words such as Arm, Ask, Back, Bad, 
Bear, Bed, Begin, Bird, Body, Box, Bring, etc. 


There are about 500 of these words and they account for perhaps 
three-quarters of the work in learning to speak English. But they | P4 
account for a very much smaller proportion of the work of learning to 
read and understand. ) Te 
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rue. One sometimes hears teachers say, ‘It is absurd to bother about 
the _ learning to read a foreign language. If you learn to speak it, you will 
rors | be able to read it. The reading will come of itself.’ The reason why 
en , this statement is nonsense lies in the Heavy Words. 

rin In merely learning to read, most of the uses of these very difficult 
words matter very little or not at all. The reader would understand 
the ideas from the context in whatever way they were said, right or 


§ Of | wrong. For example : She said, ‘ It is getting late : I will now make to 
am; | bed, set to bed, go in bed, set myself in bed, put myself in bed, put 
hin | myself to bed, go bed, go in bed, go into bed.? There are twenty 
-. different possible ways of saying ‘ go to bed,’ all of them perfectly 
* Of | reasonable, and only one is right. If the learner is reading he would 
| Of | understand any of them perfectly well. If he is speaking he has got to 
fant learn which one is right. 

and ' When a careful writer prepares a text-book for learning English he 
_— } counts the number of things which have to be learned. He does this 
sia so as to keep his lessons of fairly equal length and be able to show the 
38 pupil how far he has to go and how far he has got. 


For learning to read and understand, the verb Set counts 3, viz. (1) 

Set the books out in a row=put, (2) The sun has set=gone down, 

' (3) The plaster has set=solidified. All the rest is guessable and costs 

nothing, so it doesn’t count. For learning to speak the word Set counts 

at least 20; but, if you want to learn the whole of it, it counts 

hundreds. The length of the entry in the big Oxford Dictionary is 

55 feet long. 

1 The reader may test for himself how guessable and unimportant 

these Heavy Words are in reading by getting a friend to black them out 

in a passage of any foreign language which he knows fairly well, and 

then reading the blacked out passage. Thus the foreign learner of 

' English would not have much trouble in understanding this passage 
in which the various Heavy verbs have been replaced by X:— 

* Last month my son Xed to school for the first time. The other 


— 


rent boys Xed fun of him at the beginning and Xed him very unhappy. 
the } But he Xed a good place in the class ; and he Xed quite well in 
pre games. So he soon Xed on better. One boy Xed him a lot of 
sad, | trouble. They Xed a fight and my son won, so that Xed an end 
to the trouble.’ 

aps But, if the learner wished to know sufficient English to speak that 
‘hey | Passage, each one one of those X’s would be a learning unit. 

g to The moral of this is that if the learner merely wants to be able to 


‘ read and to understand English he need not bother too much about 
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these Heavy Words. All he needs is to get a general idea of them; 
he should spend most of his energy in getting recognition knowledge 
of a large vocabulary of Light Words. 


Let us suppose that the learner wishes to speak English, how may’ 
he best study these Heavy Words ? 


Naturally the knowledge of a word expands through the different 
stages of a course. He will not learn all the uses of Make in his first 
year. 

But it is important that a learner should from the outset get a good 
idea of the skeleton of an important word, and learn the art of associating 
its various uses with the root meaning. It is important also that the ™ 
teacher should make clicar what the real root meaning of the word is = 
and, when necessary, split the words into two or three. Thus the 
word Make has two fundamental meanings practically unrelated to’ 
cach other, and it is best treated as two completely separate words. , 
Make (1)=fabricate, and Make (2)=compel : the various collocations 
and idioms will be related to one or other meaning. So also Order 
(arrangement), Order (command), while Present constitutes three 
words : (not future, not absent, gift). 

It is now for the teacher to decide just how much of a Heavy Word | 
1s worth teaching. ‘This brings us back to the same problems of Price } 
and Value which were mentioned in the first article of this series. 

The Price of an item is determined by its closeness to the funda- 
meatal meaning of ti.e word. Thus Put=cause to be in a certain 
place where it is wanted. ‘ Put up a picture’ costs very little, if any- 
thing. But ‘ Put up at an hotel’ costs the full price of a new word ; 
there is no visible connection between it and the meaning ‘ Put up’: 
(a picture). 

Such unrelated phrases are bad bargains. They are taught because 
of some supposed connection with the word Put ; that means that there 
is some supposed economy in learning them. Actually there is no 
saving at all. ‘Lhere is even some liability because such phrases are 
more liable to error than a wholly different word. 


Take the phrases ‘ Set out on a journey’ and ‘ Put out to sea’ as } 
synonyms for Start : it is very easy for the learner to get muddled and 
‘Put out on a journey ’. 

As regards Value, a new word is nearly always better value than an 
idiom or collocation (unless the idiom is very closely related to the 
fundamental meaning), because a new word brings with it a number of 
bonus gifts in respect of its own closely related uses. Thus Start 
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hem: gives the noun, ‘A start’, and ‘ Make a start’, and an active verb 
ledge) * Start a jo pier * applicable to other things than journeys, ‘ Start a 


iness ’, and a passive voice ‘ Has been started’, and so on. ‘ Set 
’ gives nothing. 


may? 

So also in the case of ‘ Put up at an hotel’. Suppose that this word 
erent | Put up’ were an entirely independent word ‘ Upput ’ having no noun, 
firs | application to anything else except being a a guest, would you teach 

or learn it in preference to a word of wide meaning, many uses and a 

good full set of grammatical forms such as Stay ? 
ating The language-learner is like many other people in the world to-day, 
t the wants something for nothing if he can get it, or, failing that, he wants 
rd js. more pay and less work. He wants to enable himself to express the 
; the largest possible range of ideas in correct English at the lowest possible 
1d to? cost in learning effort. ‘Therefore— 
ords.. | A. Never teach an idiom unless (1) it is such a common and ordinary 
tions one that one cannot do without it, e.g., ‘ Do up your shoe’ ; or 
Drder unless (2) it is so closely linked with the fundamental meaning 
three of the word that there is an obvious economy in learning effort. 

A new word is usually better value as cover for any idea which 
Vord | needs expression than an idiom because (1) it is safer, (2) wider 
Price } in meaning, and (3) it brings ‘ bonus gifts ’ of its own. 

The reader may like to form his own opinions on the following uses 
nda- of the oan Put. The writer’s own opinions (for endorsement or 
rtain sent) are given below. Each phrase may be marked YEs, No or 
any-' Late (meaning that it should not be taught until the learner has a 
ord ; vocabulary of over 2,000 words) :— 
uP 1. Put in for a job. 
| 2, Put on my shoes. 
one 3. Put a stop to it. 
here 4. How shall I put it ? (in writing a letier). 

_- 5. Put to dink. 
a 6. Put down a rebellion. 
| 7. I can put you up for the night. 

” as | 8. Put up with discomfort. 

and 9. I put it down to the bad weather (=say it is caused by). 

10. Put it down to my account. 

n an 11. Put off the meeting. 

the 12. Put me off my food. 
ar of 13. Put me up for the Club. 
start 14, He put me up to it (=-suggested). 
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\ put-up job 

Hard put to it. 

Put by money. 

Put it at ( estimate). 
Put in time. 


f 


Put it over (-=succeed). 


a 


ee ee 
oO © 


1. Put in for a job.—The word ‘ Apply ’ with its noun ‘ Application ’ 
is more useful. No 
2. Put on my shoes.—Cheap and so frequent as to be unavoidable 
even if it were more ‘ expensive ’. YES 
3. Put a stop to it-—Not necessary : why not just ‘ Stop it’, at any 
rate up to the 2,000 word level ? LATE. 
4. How shall I put it >—* Express ’ is slightly literary but for various 
reasons is a very necessary word. ‘ How shall I say it ? How shall 
I express it ?” is adequate cover for this idea—at least up to a 2,000 
word level. LATE. 


> 


5. Put to death.—Not very expensive ; rather useful. Its substitute 
* Executed ’ is not very useful and rather tricky. But it is easily avoided 
by saying ‘ Shot ’, ‘ Hanged ’, etc. YES. 
6. Put down a rebellion—\airly cheap and there is no other word. 
‘ Repress ’ is too literary. YES. 
7. Put you up for the nght.— You can stay with me (at my house 
for the night’. Although it is a common phrase, ti is too expensive 
to be worth while until a later stage. LATE. 
8. Put up with discomfort.-—No economy ; rather colloquial (it could 
not be used on a dignified occasion) ; fully covered by ‘ Bear ’, Suffer ’, 
which are both unavoidable words. No 
9. Put it down to the bad weather — Say it is caused by’. Then 
why not say so ? The phrase has no merit. I am unable to explain 
why it has this meaning and am sure that the learner could not derive 
any benefit from an explanation. No. 
10. Put it down to my account.—F¥or a foreigner living in England it 
might be useful, but ‘ Charge it to my account ’ is better. The link-up 
with ‘ Put it down on paper ’—‘ write’, shows some economy—if one 
teaches ‘ Put it down on paper ’—a not very necessary phrase. No. 
11. Put off the performance.—You can postpone a wedding or a royal 
review, but you cannot ‘ put them off’. You cannot stick‘ PUT OFF ’ 
on the advertisement of a concert at the Albert Hall. ‘ Postpone’ 
is obviously better and, to anyone knowing Latin, is rather cheap. No 
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12. Put me off my food.—Not very difficult, but easily expressed 
otherwise, e.g., ‘ Made me lose my appetite’. ‘ Was put off him by his 
vulgar way of dressing ’=‘ didn’t like him because of, would have 
liked him if he had not been...’ No. (? LATE.) 

13. Put me up for the Club.—So ordinary a phrase for a rather common 
idea that it may be taught although there is no learning economy. 
‘Propose’ is more widely useful : one cannot ‘ Put up marriage to a 
lady ’ ? YES. 

14. He put me up to it.—‘ Suggested’. ‘ Suggest’ is a necessary 
word though outside the first thousand. There is no need of this 


rather colloquial phrase. No. 
15. A put-up job.—Too colloquial ; easily avoided, e.g., ‘ arranged 
beforehand ’, or rather more direct expressions of distrust. No. 
16. Hard put to it.—I doubt if this is even current English ; if it is, 
it is very rare, and the idea is very easily expressed otherwise. No. 
17. Put by money.— Save’. No. 


18. Put it at—‘ Guess’, ‘ estimate’, ‘think it will cost’, etc. 
{here is little learning economy in the phrase and the alternatives 
are quite satisfactory and far more useful. No. 

19. Put in time.—‘ Spend a certain time’, ‘ stay so many terms at 
the college’. It is not possible with any other one word or phrase to 
cover the exact idea of staying at a place for no other reason than 
compliance with a rule, but it is not a very important idea and one can 
express it more directly : ‘I had to stay there for at least three terms 


before I was allowed to sit for the exam ’. LATE. 
20. Put it over—A vulgar colloquialism which expresses (and 
appears to excuse) a dishonestly attained success. No. 


(Based on a Broadcast Talk in the European Service of the B.B.C.) 





Conventional Responses 
By P. C. Trotter 
Since this study is worked on a basis of example and exercise by 
continuous dialogue, the Dramatis Persone of these are standardised 
under the appellations A, B, C in accordance with the following 
scheme : 
I. A:—Principal Speaker, who sets the theme and leads the 
conversation. 
B, B/1 :—Respondents to A, speaking only in Conventional 
Responses. 
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II. 


I1.2/1 


[I.2/2 


Ill. 


C:—Third Party, mentioned in the dialogue, but never 
present. All references to A, B and C, to ‘ A-utterances ’, 
* B-utterances ’, etc., are to be interpreted in accordance 
with this constant scheme. 
DEFINITIONS. (ad-hoc only; no authority is claimed for 
them). 
Conventional Responses are those of stereotyped form, not 
introducing a new or independent verb (apparent exceptions 
in III below), and referring directly to the verb in A’s pre- 
dicate. The following vital distinction must be kept in mind: 
Answers are B’s replies to A’s questions ; 
Rejoinders are B’s reactions to A’s observations and state- 
ments. 
Tags. One section of Conventional Responses forms part of 
the larger category commonly called Tags. These divide 
formally and notionallv into two main classes, here designated : 
Alternating Tags, repeating either in the form Positive- 
Negative : 
‘It is, isn’t it?’ ‘I do, don’t I?’ * We can, can’t we? 
or in the form Negative-Positive : 
* He didn’t, did he?’ ‘ You haven't, have you?’ ‘ There 
isn’t, is there?” etc., etc. 


> 


Duplicating Tags, which are either all positive or all negative : 

* She may, may she?’ ‘ One needn't, needn’t one?’ ‘ They 

did, did they?’ ‘ It might, might it?’ etc., etc. 

The mechanism of response in English is multiple in form 
and elastic in meaning and emotional value. In most categories 
contexts are served by dexterous manipulation of word 
order operating among a small number of words : 

The adverbs so, nor, not ; 

The Anomalous Finites (generally catalogued as 24 in 

number). 

A few such verbs as hope, think, suppose, gather, expect 
This last group seems to violate the principle stated above 
(II.1) of ‘ No new or independent verb’; but in effect they 
merely add B’s colouring to A’s predicate, to which they 
invariably refer. 

Should, besides its class use as an anomalous finite, has ; 
secondary function rather like an organ stop for emotiona 
values (see V.3 below). 


i=) 


— 


orm 
ries 


IV. 


vord 


The following dialogue-exercise, though belonging to a late 

revision stage, is here selected because it makes a skeleton 
display of the forms to be studied, and thus serves as a basis 
of reference. 
BACKGROUND OF THE DIALOGUE. A, a hotel proprietor in a 
small town, has learned that his bus-driver, B, has been 
using his master’s transport and petrol to convey visitors to 
the hotel of his rival, C. 

B/1, who is at first alone with A, is the latter’s secretary. 
TasK. In the dialogue A’s utterances are given verbatim 
(against serial small-letter references in the left margin) ; 
the responses of B and B/1 are not given verbatim, but are 
indicated by descriptive summaries. The actual words spoken 
by B and B/1 are shown in a numbered ‘ Response Catalogue ’ 
at the head of the exercise. From this catalogue you have 
to select the appropriate response in order to convey the 
meaning indicated by each summary. You can use the same 
response as often as you think suitable, and apply alternative 
responses to the same summary. 

(N.B. The figures in the right margin against the 
B-summaries correspond to the numbers in the Response 
Catalogue, and are the key to the exercise. They are also 
used for reference throughout this paper.) © 


RESPONSE CATALOGUE 


(1) So do I. (16) I don’t understand. 

(2) So I do. (17) So I understand. 

(3) Nor do I. (18) I suppose so. 

(4) Nor I do. (19) So I supposed. 

(5) I did so. (20) I hope not. 

(6) So do you. (21) I should hope not ! 

(7) So am I. (22) I should hope so! 

(8) So should I. (23) I should think so! 

(9) So I have. (24) I think so. 
(10) So you are. (25) You have, haven’t you? 
(11) It has, has it ? (26) You must, must you? 
(12) It has, hasn’t it ? (27) You needn't, need you? 
(13) So you should ! (28) Nor I am. 
(14) I understand so. (29) You’re telling me !* 


(15) I understand not. (30) Anything but.* 


(*The forms 29 and 30 are included, partly to relieve monotony, but mainly to 
accelerate the movement of the dialogue.) 
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(/) 


(m) 


(n) 


A :—Does B know that I wish to speak to him ? 
(According to B 1’s information, he does.) 
A :—Did he seem to know what it is about ? 
(It seems that he didn’t.) 
A :—I wish this interview were over. 
(B/1 shares A’s sentiment.) 


) A :—But I mean to have it out with him. 


(B/1 considers this A’s duty.) 
(Enter B) 
A :—I sent for you because I have a matter to 
discuss with you. . 
(This was made clear to B in the message he 
received.) 
A:—. . . a matier that you may find difficult to 
explain. 
(B deplores this suggestion.) 
A :—I want to tell you that you are heading for 
trouble. 
(This conveys nothing to B) 
A :—I don’t like people that tell lies. 
(B shares A’s dislike.) 
A :—But you are pretending to have a clear con- 
science. 
(B confirms that his conscience zs clear.) 
A :—. . . and not to know why I sent for you. 
(B affirms his ignorance.) 
A :—Well, do you want to know ? 
(B gives a doubtful assent, without betraying 
any curiosity.) 
A :—I have a rival in this town called C. 
(B declares in Hollywood slang that he knows 
this as well as A.) 
A:—And my bus has been seen conveying 
passengers to and from his hotel ! 
(This is news to B.) 
A :—This matter has been reported and discussed 
in the office. 
(B,/1 can confirm this.) 
(The announcement is no surprise to B. 
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Response 
No. 


14 


> 


18 


1] 


- 


19 


ponse 
Vo. 


16 


se) 


29 


V. 


(0) A :—(addressing B/1) Why didn’t you try to stop 
this disgraceful practice ? 
(B,1 is not guilty of this neglect.) 
(p) A :—I am not suggesting that you encouraged it. 
(B,1 is indignant at the mere suggestion.) 21 
(B backs B/1 up.) 
(q) A :—(addressing both men) You both try to make 
everything a cause of complaint ! 
(The two declare that the same appliesto A.) 6 
(r) A:—But I have good cause: for I have been 
made to feel a fool. 
(B, aside, under his breath, maintains that 
A’s feelings reflect the truth.) 10 
(B/1 thinks A’s grievance a real one.) Fw 
(s) A :—(addressing both men) Tell me, is C’s business 
overtaking mine ? 


wi 


(B has reason to believe that it is.) 14 or 24 
(B/1’s personal opinion accords with B’s 
information.) 23 


(t) A:—Then I must give up the hotel ! 
(B/1 suggests appealingly that this is not 


necessary.) 27 
(B receives the news with scornful indiffer- 
ence.) 26 
(u) A :—(addressing B) You don’t seem the least 
embarrassed. 
(B confirms this impression.) 28 


(v) A:—And will you be surprised to receive a 
week’s notice ? 
(B will not be at all surprised.) 30 


ANALYSIS 


The remainder of this paper is a brief summary of the 
points that generally come up for discussion and elucidation 
while the above exercise is being thrashed out round the 
blackboard. 

The device of a continuous dialogue presents every variety 
of response against a background of consecutive contexts. 
This facilitates reference back to the main exercise when, as 
often happens, the teacher has to resort to supplementary 
exercises to overcome particular difficulties. 
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V.1 


V.2 


VI. 
VI.1 


Misconnection. Where A utters a complex sentence containing 
two finite verbs foreigners tend to respond to the first of these, 
which is frequently wrong. Thus in Dialogue-Group IV.(:) : 
* You are pretending to have a clear conscience,’ the common 
error is: ‘ So J am’ (am pretending); B’s correct response 
is : ‘ So I have’ (a clear conscience). See also IV.(r), where 
B and B11 respond respectively to different parts of A’s 
observation. 
Answer or Rejoinder ? Since simple ‘Yes’ and‘ No’ responses 
are excluded from the main exercise IV (above), the vast 
majority of forms in it are Rejoinders to Observations (see 
VI.1/4 below). In the big exercise the only answers to 
questions are a minority of those ending in so and not (see 
IV. a/14, 6/15, k/18, 0/5, s/14, 24, and 23.) All responses 
beginning with So and Nor; all tags, whether alternating or 
duplicating, are Rejoinders. 
* Hope’ and‘ Think’ responses, with and without ‘ Should.’ The 
Verb hope, in conventional discourse, has a less sanguine 
content than the noun. ‘J hope so/not’ is generally a pious 
or sententious expression of what the speaker thinks right 
(see IV.f/20). The student must distinguish this colourless 
quality from the truculent or indignant ‘ J should hope so/not ’. 
Now, the grammatical effect of interpolating should is to 
turn a simple statement into the apodosis (result-clause) of 
a conditional sentence ; consequently we shall best explain 
its notional value by adding a suitable protasis (if-clause), 
which is, of course, never uttered or even presented in the 
speaker’s mind : 

‘If I were fool enough to waste my energies on such 

futile conjectures, I should hope not!’ (Cf. IV.p/21). 
‘If I were to hazard my personal judgment, J should 
think so’. 

(Compare the answers of B and B/1 to A’s questions IV(s) : 
B, using his knowledge of the facts, replies: ‘J think so’ ; 
B 1, without B’s information, but relying on his own judg- 
ment, answers: ‘ J should think so ’.) 

Note: Should think can also be used interchangeably 
with should hope. 
THE MECHANISM OF REJOINDER 
Differentiation of context by word order. 
(IV. c/l, d 13, e 17, h3, 19, 7/4, 2/19, ¢/6, 7/10, “/28). 
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VI.1/1 


VI.1/4 


In the forms: ‘So do I’, ‘ Nor can they’ (anomalous 
finite before subject), B identifies his subject with A’s subject 
in relation to A’s predicate. 

(IV. c/l and h/3). 


In the forms ‘ So I have’, ‘ So you are’, etc. (subject 
before anomalous finite), B confirms A’s more or less tentative 
or controversial announcement (IV. 2/9, r/10, u/28 and others). 
It is the ‘ tentative-controversial ’ element that distinguishes 
these forms from the straightforward ‘ Yes, I do’, ‘ No, they 
can’t’ responses. (See VI. 1/5 below). 


Occasionally B introduces a new anomalous finite instead 
of echoing A’s, thus adding a more original colouring of his 
own to A’s predicate. (See IV.d/13, where B/1 adds his 
approval (‘ So you should’) to A’s determination to ‘ have 
it out ’.) 

The form ‘ So you should’ may have a ‘ debunking force ’, 
shedding an unfavourable light on A’s predicate. It then 
has the same force as ‘ J should hope so’ (V.3 above) : 

A :—I’ll replace what I’ve broken. B :—So you should ! 
In the form ‘ So/Nor you shall’ B promises fulfilment of 
A’s wish, or protection in respect of his fear. (See VI.1/4 
below.) 


EXERCISE on initial So/Nor forms : 


A and B are going to a party, for which they must catch 
a bus at 5 o’clock. A’s observations are given verbatim, 
B’s rejoinders are summarised. Reconstruct the latter, each 
of which begins with So or Nor. 
A :—I say, it’s a quarter past four ! 
(B looks at his watch and confirms this.) 
(So it is.) 
A :—I think we ought to be starting. 
(B agrees.) (So do I.) 
A :—But you’re not shaved. 
(B passes his hand over his chin and admits this.) 
(Nor I am.) 





A :—I should be sorry to miss this party. 
(B echoes this sentiment.) (So should I.) 
A :—And I should hate to go alone. 


(B promises that A shall not have this experience.) 
(Nor you shall.) 
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VI.1/5 


VIL. 


VIL.1 


EXERCISE distinguishing So Nor from Yes No responses. 


Put (x) against the A-sentences that B would respond to 
with ‘ No, I havent’; and (y) against those that he would 
respond to with ‘ Nor I have’. 


You haven’t had any breakfast. 


I was afraid you hadn’t had any breakfast. (5 
You said you hadn’t had breakfast. (y 
A:— ‘ : 3 
Have you had any breakfast ? (3 
You’ve had your breakfast, haven’t you ? (x 
C thought you hadn’t had breakfast. (y 


Tags. As an introduction to this subject the reader is 
referred to Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar Ch. XXII 
(at ‘ Questions ’) and the first three pages of Ch. XXIV 
There, though ‘ Tags’ are hardly mentioned, the under- 
lying complexities of notional and non-notional questions and 
negatives are clarified. 

Alternating Tags (see II. 21 above) may be roughly 
regarded as the English multiple variant of a phenomenon 
common to all languages, but generally consisting of one 
constant stereotyped phrase of negative character. There 
are, however, important differences in usage. Thus 
‘ N’est-ce pas’ 1s often conveniently used to open a new 
passage in continuous French discourse (cf. ‘ Nichtwahr’, 
etc.). A similar use of ‘ Isn’t it (so) ?’” produces a wholly 
incongruous effect. Foreigners must be warned that the 
English tag, when not an isolated response, is essentially a 
terminal form. 

The English Duplicating Tag (see If. 2 2) has no uniform 
foreign equivalents, and is variously rendered by ‘ Tiens ! ’ 
* Aber nein!’ * Co pan mowi ’, etc., according to context and 
the linguistic habits of the speaker 

In this section tags used outside the field of Conventional! 
Responses (designated Terminal) are glanced at, as briefi: 
as possible, to avoid a too fragmentary study of 
subject. 


a complex 


Alternating Tags sub-divide into three semantic sub-classes, 
ry s 
here designated Alpha, Beta and Gamma. Their only forma 
é t 7 
distinction is tonetic, and the tones should be noted. 
The examples are Variations on a theme: ‘ Doctor C’ 
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Alpha-Tags (IV. 1,12, 7,25), are among the emptiest forms 
in the language, serving no deeper purpose than to oil the 
mechanism of intercourse; as such they are socially indis- 
pensable. 
As Response. A :—C is a very good doctor. 

B :-——He “is, “isn’t he ? 

Context : A and B both have reason to be satisfied with C. 
A expresses his satisfaction ; B echoes his, thus closing the 
subject. 

As Terminai. A :--C is a very good doctor, ‘isn’t he ? 

(A expects the answer ‘ Yes ’ and probably 
gets it.) 


Beta-Tags. The motive prompting a Beta-Tag is the 
speaker’s desire for confirmation of what, at the time, he 
only, believes or understands to be true. Essentially a middle 
form, it starts colourlessly from a border-line with the Alpha- 
Tag, and rises in semantic importance to a border-line with 
Gamma. The examples are in ascending order. 
(:) A:—C is a good doctor. 
B :—He “is, isn’t he ? 

This is the normal Beta tone. Contrasting with the 
same response uttered on Alpha toné (above), B’s 
response now signifies a rather more non-committal 
assent to A’s praise of Dr. C. The Alpha-tag signifies 
‘I know he is’ (a good doctor); the Beta-tag signifies 
“So I believe ’. 

(ii) A :—C is a doctor, ,zsv’t he? (--‘I believe he is, but 
put me right if I’m wrong ’.) 

Context :—The speakers are discussing a man called C. 
They may or may not be thinking of medicine. 

(iii) C “Ms a ‘doctor, isn’t he ? 

Note head and stress on ‘is’. Although the nucleus 
is virtually the same as in (ii) the character and context 
of the utterance are completely changed. The speaker 
here seeks to be reassured as to the medical status of C. 
The medical issue is paramount. 

(iv) There is a further tonetic variant of this utterance, on 
the Beta-Gama border-line, and uttered on the Gamma 
tone. (See VII.1/3 below.) 

A :—C “is a ‘doctor, ‘isn’t he ? 


fie: 








The words express confidence, but the tone betray: 
doubt. The utterance virtually amounts to an appeal 
for a qualified physician. Hence its affinity to Gamma. 

(v) There is a freakish Beta-tag, which is generally cut short 
} o> o 
in the middle, and is used to express incredulity or 
amazement by means of a flat contradiction : 
A :—Dr. C told me I could drink as much whisky as | 
liked. 
B :—He “didn’t! (‘ did he ?’ is omitted). 
This may be described as a truncated alternating tag 
having the semantic value of a duplicating tag. 
VII.1/3 Gamma-Tags 
These are the most potent of the three sub-classes of 
Alternating Tags; for their effect is to turn a simple state- 
ment into a request or an appeal. They are intoned like 
Alpha-tags, and might be described as Alpha-tags calling fot 
action : 
\:—You’ll consult Dr. C about this, ‘won’t you? 
(-- ‘ Be sure and consult Dr. C’). 

‘Their use as Responses is limited to the context in which 8 
seeks to be reassured in regard to some promise or under- 
taking that A has just given : 

A :—I’ll consult Dr. C before I decide. 
B :—You will, ‘wont you? ( es mind you do’ 

For this reason B/1’s response, ‘ You ‘needn’t, ,need you?’ 
(in the an IV.¢ 27) requires the it (rising) nucleus 
tone, since the speaker is calling upon A, not to make good 
an undertaking, but to reconsider a decision. We are back 


Y 


on the hins-Cemnene border-line, with the tone in Beta. 


VII.2 Duplicating Tags (1V.m 11 and ¢t 26) 

These are among the oddities of English usage. They are 
by nature responses, and their terminal use, though not 
infrequent, is of secondary i importance, since many speakers 
drop the tag altogether.* 


* The following are two typical uses of the ‘ Terminal Duplicating 


* So youre off on Thursday, are you?" (5 cur iedacen informed, and is usir 
the tag as a lead to introduce the subject. 
‘But he'd already posted the letter, had he?’ (Speaker desires furth 


clarification on this point. 
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ays VII.2/1 As responses Duplicating Tags add nothing semantically to 


eal the simple forms, ‘Are you?’ * Can’t they?’ * Hasn’t there?’ 
ma. etc., etc., of which they are formally a reduplication in 
ort ? reverse. Like these their ostensible purpose is: B accepts 

or A’s announcement as a piece of news. Notionally, however, 


they furnish a simple, but infinitely varied channel for the 

expression of B’s real or simulated emotions. Hence, although 

their transcribable intonation is constant ( You ‘are, ,are you ?), 

the emotional charge is so varied that native users are often 
) unconscious of their tonetic uniformity. 


VII.2,2 ‘EXERCISE illustrating the contextual versatility of Duplicating 
Tags. 

of 5 Here are three responses, selected at random, preceded by 
ate- a range of stage instructions. A’s utterance (of course an 
| announcement), which precedes and provokes the response, 
is left blank. The task is to find suitable A-announcements, 
having regard to the grammar of the response, and the 
context suggested by each of the stage instructions : 


(a) (grasping A’s hand and slap- 
ping him on the back) 

(6) (wistfully, with a  far-away | 
look) 

(c) (looking suddenly grave) 


Ce i 
| TE es es 
Oo ™ 
4 - 
1 & 
re 





| 

>”). (d) (taking A’s hand tenderly and | She does, 
me averting his eyes) | does she? 
<i es i i. (e) (stifling a yawn and looking at ( There aren’t, 
mee oe the clock) { aren’t there? 
— — (f) (absently, without looking up | You would, 
ie from her book) | would you ? 

| (g) (seizing the poker and advanc- 

ing on A) 

are ’ (h) (evenly, with an incredulous 
not | smile) 
kers (Cf. VII.1/2(v) above.) 


Answers to the above exercise cannot here be attempted ; 
but in oral class-work it sometimes rallies tongue-tied and 
unimaginative students to eloquence and invention. It will 
be seen that in (e) A is the Club-Bore, and in (f) B is Nurse, 
exerting her well-known reflex faculty. 
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Direct Method Composition 
Exercises (IIT) 


By A. S. Hornby 

EXERCISE 17 
Purpose: ‘Yo give the learner practice in the use of the Past Perfect 

Tense. 

Instructions*: Combine the pairs of sentences below by using one 
of the conjunctions when, before, after, until, a3 in the example. Omit 
the time references (in italic type). Make time relations clear by using 
the Past Perfect Tense for the earlier of the two events. 

Example:— |! Ali learnt English during the years 1940-46. 

| He visited Great Britain in 1948. 
Answers:—When Ali visited Great Britain in 1948, he had already 
learnt English. 
Ali visited Great Britain after he had learnt English. 
Ali had learnt English before he visited Great Britain. 

1. {| Some of the injured men died in the morning. 

‘The doctor arrived at the scene of the accident in the afternoon 
(When the doctor arrived at the scene of the accident, some of the 

injured men had already died. Some... . had died before 

the doctor arrived at. . . .) 
| He opened the window. 

) Then he got into bed. 

(He got into bed after he had opened the window. When he had 
opened the window he got into bed. He did not get into bed 
until he had opened the window.) 

3. | The train left at a quarter past two. 

| I reached the station at twenty past two. 

(When I reached the station, the train had left. I reached the 
station after the train had left.) 

4. f The concert started at seven o'clock. 

| We got there at five past seven. 
(When we got there, the concert had already started. The concert 
had started before we got there.) 

(Note.—In some of the above answers, the Past Perfect Tense is 
not essential. It is possible to use the Simple Past instead of the Past 
Perfect Tense if the time relation is clear without indication by means 


Vo be given in the mother-tongue of the learne 
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of tense difference. This is generally the case in sentences using the 
conjunction before. In the sentence, ‘ When I reached the station, the 
train had left’, the Past Perfect Tense is essential to indicate the 
different times, to show that the two events did not coincide. But in 
the sentence, ‘ He opened the window before he got into bed’, the 
sequence of events is conveyed adequately by the conjunction and there 
is no need to use the Past Perfect Tense ‘ had opened ’.) 

EXERCISE 18 

Purpose: as for Exercise 17. 

NoTE.—Young learners sometimes find the ‘ rule’ as given in text- 
books difficult to apply in all cases. The rule, as usually given, says that 
the Past Perfect Tense is to be used for the earlier of two events*. But 
consider the sentence, ‘ The bell rang before we had finished our work ’. 
Young learners are likely to think of the ringing of the bell as the first 
event and the finishing of the lesson as the second event. They may 
ask, therefore, whether it is not right to say, ‘ The bell had rung before 
we finished the lesson’. Why not, indeed ? But ‘ The bell rang before 
we had finished ’ is a perfectly correct sentence. To get the learner to 
see the correctness of sentences of this type, it is necessary to make him 
realise that the Past Perfect may indicate an event which ought to or 
might have occurred before a later event, although, in fact, it did not 
actually occur. A conversion exercise of the kind given below will be 
helpful.) , 

Instructions: Rewrite these sentences using before instead of when 
as in this example. 
Example:— { When the bell rang, we had nct finished our work. 
1 The bell rang before we had finished our work. 
(Note the change from affirmative to negative.) 
|. When we reached the football ground, the game had not started. 
(We reached the football ground before the game had started.) 
2. When I met him, he had not heard the news. (I met him before 
he had heard the news.) 
3. When Tom called for me, I had not had breakfast. (Tom called 
for me before I had had breakfast.) 
i. When the thief was caught, he had not disposed of the stolen 
property. (The thief was caught before he had disposed of the 
stolen property.) 


* One text-book on my shelves gives the rule as follows: ‘ When two things happen 
in one sentence, and one happens before the other, the one that happens first goes 
into the Past Perfect Tense.’ To say that events happen in sentences is certainly simplify- 
ing matters 
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EXERCISE 19 
Purpose: To cause learners (at a fairly advanced stage, of course,) to 
understand and become familiar with a rather nice distinction between 
until and before and to become able to make this distinction themselves.) 
(It is useful to compare the change of not . . . until to before in this us 
exercise with the change from when .. . not to before in Exercise 18.) ot 
Instructions: Rewrite these sentences as in the example. 
Example:— { We didn’t go to bed until midnight. 
| It was midnight before we went to bed. 
(NotEe.—In the second of the two sentences above before is used ins 
the sense ‘ when ’, and ‘ when’ may be substituted for before without 
change of meaning. ‘ We didn’t go to bed before midnight ’ is not a! 
good sentence—unless used in contrast to the sentence ‘ We went to| 
bed after midnight.’) 
1. It was late October before the weather began to turn cold. (The? 
weather did not begin to turn cold until late October.) 
2. I didn’t get a chance to tell you about the meeting until it was over. 
(The meeting was over before I got a chance to tell you about it.) | 
3. I didn’t hit him until he had hit me. (He hit me before I hit him} 
or He had hit me before I hit him.) 5 
4. She didn’t see the bus until it was almost on top of her. (The/ t 
bus was almost on top of her before she saw it.) 
EXERCISE 20 
Purpose: To teach the use of yet and still. This is suitable for learners 
at a fairly elementary stage. It had the additional advantage of requiring 
the learner to think of opposites (e.g. asleep and awake)—and it is better| . 
to have an exercise in opposites which occur in sentences instead of in’ | 
parallel lists (though this is also useful). 
Instructions: Rewrite these sentences using not... . yet instead of | 
still, or still instead of not . . . yet, as in the example. 
Example:— { Mary is still asleep. 
| Mary is not awake yet. 
1. It was still dark. (It was not yet light or It was not light yet.) 


pos 


. 5 


) 





;? 


2. The children are not up yet. (The children are still in bed.) ) 
3. It is still too small. (It is not yet large enough or not large enough \ 
yet.) 


4. I am still a poor man. (I am not yet a rich man.) 

5. Our friends are still on their way. (Our friends are not yet here.) | 
EXERCISE 21 

Purpose: to cause learners to see the relation between the con- / 
struction there is (are, was, were, etc.) and the verb have (indicating \ 
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possession, a characteristic, etc.), and in this way prepare them for the 
s€,) to.) more complex problem of the difference between, e.g., have you and 
tween! do you have which is dealt with in Exercise 22. 
elves.) structions: Rewrite these sentences as shown in the example, 
1 this) using the verb be with introductory there in place of the verb have, 
> 18.)) or vice versa. 
Example:— { I have a pen in this pocket. 
| There is a pen in this pocket. 
This room has five windows. (There are five windows in this 


) 


ed in; room.) 
thout . There isn’t any coffee in the house. (We haven’t any coffee in the 
not al house). 
nt to| Have you a wireless set in your school? (Is there a wireless set 
in your school ?) 
(The? !. How many days has February? (How many days are there in 
) February ?) 
over. . How many days will February have in 1952? (How many days 
It it.)| will there be in February, 1952 ?) 
him | JorE.—It will be useful to point out to the class that when this 
stitution is possible, the verb have forms its interrogative and nega- 
(The{ tive without the auxiliary do. ‘ Have you a wireless set ?’, not ‘ Do you 
have a wireless set ?? And in this case, too, the colloquial forms with 
are common :— ‘ Have you got a wireless set ?’) 
Mens — EXERCISE 22 
iring Purpose: to illustrate and teach the use of have you (got), etc., for a 
etter! specified time, occasion or reference and do you have, etc., for what is 
of in’ habitual or reguiar. This is an exercise for a fairly advanced stage. The 
teacher will need to give an explanatory talk, with examples, before 
id of | requiring the class to do the exercise. 
Instructions: The sentences below describe specific occurrences. 
Rewrite them so that they refer to what is regular, habitual or 
repeated. 
) | Example:— { Have you much snow in your part of the country ? 
| Do you have much snow in your part of the country 
ugh | (as a rule) ? 
Note.—Point out that the first sentence may be paraphrased, 
; there much snow in your part of the country now?’ and that 
— lave you got’ is permissible in colloquial style. Point out that the 
ynd sentence, beginning ‘ Do you have ’, asks not about the present 
con- / time but about winters in general. Explain that the same difference of 


ting $ usage, have you (got) and do you have, is made when the reference is to 


8] 





pen ? ’) 


1. Have you time for a game of tennis this afternoon ? 
Do you have much time for tennis these days ?) 


obligation, as in some of the sentences in the Exercise below. 


} 
(Answer: | &X¢ 





It is) 
perhaps necessary to warn readers, and perhaps teachers should warn} boo 
their classes, that the usage exemplified and discussed here is not| per! 
likely to be heard from ail Americans. In American speech the distinc- ) kep 
tions indicated here are not indicated by have you (got) and do you have,} mo! 
Levelling to do you have has occurred. Many Americans are likely to} gra 
say ‘ Do you have a pen?’ for the Englishman’s ‘ Have you (got aj t 
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2. Has your dog any puppies now? (Cf. : How often does your dog | &P 
5D Pp J f=] 


have, i.e. give birth to, puppies ?) 
3. I haven’t got a bad cold now. 


(I don’t often have bad colds.) 

4. At what time have you got to ( 
to-morrow morning ? 
office every morning ?) 


must you) be at the o 


(At what time do you have to 


res¢ 


tice } to 1 
> at the | tex! 
) 


5. You haven’t got to change at Crewe if you take this train, have | Pre 
you? (You don’t have to change at Crewe if you go to Holyhead | Phi 


by the Irish Mail, do you ?) 


Flood. 


Book Reviews 
The Wonders of Light and The Earth on Which We Live, by W. E. 


Each, pp. 144. London, Longmans Green. 


These are two of a new series of science readers entitled ‘ Science 


in the Modern World’. 


The limited vocabulary of his pupils presents a far more urgent 
problem to the science teacher overseas than 


in Britain. 


The aim of the series is to introduce / pj, 
scientific principles and methods to beginners, at the same time 
explaining the place of science in everyday life. 
other volumes available, which are entitled ‘ The 
* Machines and Engines ’, 
and its Uses ’. 


There are fou 
. 1.» [Tec 
Air Around Us’, |” 
Treasures from the Earth ’, and ‘ Electricity 


» his opposite number 52h 
For one thing, English not being his mother-tongue, ti 


e 
S 


pupil is grappling simultaneously with a foreign language and with a | | 


new subject. 
without any context in the pupil’s mind, since his daily activities an 
interests are often those relevant to a rural and non-technologi 


community. 


For another, scientific words, ideas, and idiom may t 
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It is) Lhe author makes every effort to overcome these difficulties. The 
varn books are written within a carefully selected vocabulary, suitable 
not! perhaps to a third- or fourth-year student of English. Sentences are 
‘inc-) kept simple and short, often containing only one clause, and seldom 
save} more than two. The specifically scientific vocabulary is introduced 
y to} gradually, and each new word or idea is discussed fully. To assist 
rt) a} the student who has never seen, for example, an arc lamp, a microscope, 
\a parachute, or a sundial, both books are plentifully supplied with 
wer: | excellent drawings and photographs. Many clear diagrams are 
) included, to help in the elucidation of the text. Some ‘ home-made’ 
dog experiments, which can be performed with limited apparatus and 
resources, are described in the book on Light. 
) The Wonders of Light gives a clear and straightforward introduction 
ffice } to the subject, following very much the lines of a ‘ general science ’ 
the | text-book for School Certificate. It explains sources of light, its 
rectilinear propagation (but without using this high-sounding ex- 
have | pression), shadows, reflection, refraction, mirrors and lenses, the eye, 
read | Photography, virtual images, microscopes and telescopes, colour, 
ultra-violet and infra-red light, photo-electric cells, the radio-trans- 
mission of pictures, and the elements of television. 

The Earth on Which We Live cannot be summed up, in respect to 
its contents, by a siagle word. The first half of the book contains 
some elementary physics, physical geography, and astronomy; while 
the second half is mainly concerned with simple geology. Some of 
the chapter headings are as follows: The Earth is Round; The Pull 
of the Earth; Day and Night; The Seasons; Latitude, Longitude 
“nee | and Maps; The Rocks of which the Earth is Made; The Soil; 
luce Rivers and their Work. 

The style of both books is lucid, though simple ; and they can be 
» | recommended as elementary text-books which will enable a pupil to 
| acquire both a scientific vocabulary and a sound and useful grounding 
in scientific ideas and principles. The books are attractive in format, 
and are well printed. 
aber \The Poet’s Progress : An Anthology of English Lyrical Verse, chosen by 
the | J. H. Jagger. Pp. xxxi-;+621, 7s. 6d. London, Blackie. 
th a| In the first paragraph of his preface the editor of this anthology says 
e | that he has tried to bring all who read it into contact with the finest work 
1 \of the finest minds that have made lyric poetry their mode of self- 
rical [zeresion Further on he describes as undesirable too rigid an 
application of the distinction between lyrical and other poems, ‘ since 
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it must often be a matter of opinion whether in a poem the emotional! Ey 
quality is supreme, or whether the substantive element, be it narrative, 
descriptive, or abstract.’ 


which explains certain eccentricities of choice, as for instance that 
Webster is not represented here and Donne only by a single ‘ Song 
Indeed the poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has been 
better covered by other anthologies, as for example the Oxford Book; 
of English Verse. ‘The reader turns to the eighteenth century and| wi 
finds Alexander Pope, with one contribution, on the same footing as 
Sir George Etherege. This niggardliness towards a great poet might} in 
perhaps be due to his having written much didactic and less lyric poetry. } lec 
But no, for here is John Wesley, ‘ On the Attributes of God ’, surely no} thi 
lyric poem within the author’s definition. (A nice calculation ; if one } we 
poem of John Wesiey’s, then how many of Pope’s ?). Clare, by the \ na 
way, is not represented, perhaps because since he went mad, poor 
fellow, his mind was not among the ‘ finest. On the other hand good } js 
poets are often represented by their weaker work; among Byron’s} jac 
five there are the ‘ Destruction of Sennacherib ’ and ‘ Maid of Athens, | me 
ere we part’. Do they do him justice ? wh 


7 
It is perhaps this effort to put before his public only what is lyric ‘: 
k) P 


r 





It is the fate of anthologists to be shot at because of their omission 
or, as the editor suggests, because their reviewers diagree with them on 
questions of sheer taste. A fertile enquiry in this case would perhaps 


- hy” . : % - 7} m 
be whether The Poet’s Progress is intended for adults or (what the fac 
editor does not admit) for children. If the second, we can perhaps aln 
understand, although not approve, a preference for the sententious and | pr 


the ‘ heroic’, which are not after all very lyrical qualities ; we art | 
not allowed to miss Tennyson’s ‘ Sir Galahad’ and ‘ The Revenge’ } Ky 
and—sure enough—two sadly well-known pieces by Sir Henry Newbollt. of 
In short the poems from the earlier centuries seem to be not well 


amare ; an 
chosen, but as the reader turns on—averting his eyes, it may be, from 
the martyrdom of Yeats and the snubbing of Hardy—to the nineteenth 
1 
century and the moderns such as Auden, Humbert Wolfe and Rose { 
mu 


Macaulay (What, not the novelist? Yes, the novelist) he may well feel 
increasing surprise and dismay. ‘The attitude towards poetry illus- 

trated in this selection is so lazy and inadequate. It would be strange 
indeed if we were to say that it was good enough for children. Th iis 
reviewer looked with a cynical hope, but, alas ! in vain, for John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s ‘ Barbara Frietchie’’. Do you remember ? ‘ Shoot, if 
you must, this old grey head. But spare your country’s flag ’, she said. 
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onal} English, a Course for Human Beings, by Eric Partridge. Book I, 192 pp. ; 
ti &) Book II, 174 pp.; Book III, 173 pp. Bound in one volume, 
18s. 6d. Winchester Publications, Ltd. 


rical} The author is better known as a writer of dictionaries, especially of 
that} slang and unconventional English, than as a writer of school textbooks. 
ng ’.| Indeed one wonders whether this finely produced volume, at eighteen 
been| shillings and sixpence, is likely to be adopted for use in many schools. 
Book) Price is an important factor. It is likely, however, that the three parts 
and \ will be available separately, perhaps in a cheaper school edition. 
yz as} Mr. Partridge is certainly weli qualified for his task. He has taught 
night} in both elementary and secondary schools, has been a University 
etry. | lecturer in English, and since 1927 has acted as examiner in English to 
ly no} three examining boards. He obviously ‘ knows the ropes,’ then, and is 
one) well able to guide students of English so that they may face the exami- 
7 the \ nation boards with confidence. 

poor} But which students of English ? This periodical, our cover announces; 
good} is ‘ devoted to the teaching of English as a Foreign Language.’ The 
ron’s} jacket of this book informs us that the course ‘ has been designed to 
nens,{ meet the needs of both teachers and pupils ; and of private students, 

whether British or American—or others.’ 


This book is indeed first-class. But it would be unfair to the reader 
not to state quite frankly that it will not meet the needs of ‘ others’ 
(if by ‘ others’ is meant those who do not possess English as their 
mother tongue) unless they have reached a very advanced stage. In 
fact, unless the European, Asiatic or African student knows English 
almost as well as an English child of fifteen or sixteen, and needs to 

) prepare for the School Certificate or Matriculation Examinations held 

4 if this country, he may do better to stick to his Jespersen, Poutsma, 
Kruisinga or Zandvoort. These experts wrote from the point of view 
of the foreign student of English. They knew his needs and difficulties 
and knew too, how to satisfy and meet them. 

[his proviso does not mean that the teacher of English abroad will 
not find much that is instructive and useful in this book. He will find 

n fee] ) Much of great value. But the author takes for granted that the reader 
iHus-| has a very wide vocabulary and the ability to read and comprehend 
vena | English i in varied styles and of all degrees of difficulty. 

This} A general idea of the grading of the volume can be gathered from the 
-reen- | Preface. 
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pot, iff * Book I covers such knowledge and such practice as can reasonably 
said, )be expected from children of 10-134 (or 14); Book II, from boys and 
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girls of 134 (or 14) to 154 (or 16); and Book III, from young people 
of 154 (or 16)—174 (or 18). Since I have borne in mind the fact that 
children and young people alike rightly detest being talked or written 
down to, my treatment of English is, I believe, no less suitable to} y; 
students of riper years.’ 


Book II, it is suggested, is likely to be adequate to the needs of 
candidates for School or Leaving Certificate, Book III to the needs of 
candidates for Matriculation, Higher School or Leaving Certificate. 


The sections dealing with accidence and syntax, parsing and analysis, 
are straight-forward and sensible. The nomenclature is modern and 
fairly simple, though preference is given to Nominative, Accusative, 
Genitive, not Subjective, Objective and Possessive, the names more 
usually employed in textbooks for the teaching of English abroad. 
Tense usages and the various devices used to indicate intention, neces- 
sity, compulsion and so on (“ I’m going to see him tomorrow.’ ‘ We’ve 
got to be there by six,” etc.), so important to the foreign student of 
English, are not dealt with adequately here, presumably because English 
boys and girls acquire the feeling for these usages without formal 
instruction. There are very thorough accounts of the various types of 
clauses and other syntactical problems. 


Letter writing and the essay receive admirable treatment. So do 
paraphrase and précis. Punctuation is treated at great length and ina 
lively way. There are sections on rhetorical terms, prosody, the history 
and development of the English language, English style (the author’s 
special field—colloquialism, slang, journalese, officialese, commer- 
cialese, vogue words, etc.), and numerous other topics. The book is, 
indeed, comprehensive. To our many readers in Scandinavia, Holland, 
Belgium, France and Germany who, we know, ‘ speak English like an 
Englishman,’ this book may be confidently recommended. 
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